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PHILADELPHIA GAVE 
A TAINTED VERDICT 





Wilmer Atkinson Shows How Ward After Ward in Quaker 
City Obeyed Instructions and How Voters Were 
“Assisted” to Mark Ballot With 
a ae No ? 





Wilmer Atkinson, editor of the 
Farm Journal, and president of 
the Pennsylvania Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, in an open 
letter to the Woman’s Journal de- 
clares that a “tainted verdict” was 
rendered in the last election by the 
Republican leaders of Philadel- 
phia. 

In the first twenty wards of the 
city, Mr. Atkinson shows, suf- 
frage was cut by more than 35,000 
votes in comparison with the 
other three constitutional amend- 
ments, and he states that the deci- 
sion against suffrage was implied 
in instructions given to ward po- 
litical leaders a few days before 
thé’ election and that the voters 
were “assisted” with ballots with 
a “no” marked opposite the suf- 
frage amendment. 

Mr. Atkinson’s letter is as fol- 
lows: 


“The men took orders, and 
the orders were to whip us, 
which they did,”—Mrs. Ru- 

 otpin Blankenburg. (tbe 


Mayor’s wife). 


Many of your readers will be 
interested in having presented to 
them some facts in relation to the 
the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment in this city at the 
recent election. The vote in the 
entire city stood 77,247 for and 
122,519 against, comprising an 
adverse majority of 45,272. The 
twenty wards lying between the 
rivers and extending from Poplar 
street south to the navy yard, } 
contributed 30,123 of this adverse 
majority, being considerably 
more than one half of that which 
the whole State gave against the 
measure. According to the evi- 
dence-this was a tainted verdict. 


vote for 


I wish to place on record the 
fact that a few days before the 





election ward political leaders 
were called together to receive | 
final instructions with reference ; 
to the proposed four amendment | 








NEXT WEEK 


The Woman’s Journal will 
print a disclosure of the 


REAL FORCE 


behind the “women’s” anti-suf- 
frage organization in its prin- 
cipal stronghold. 

Every active suffragist will 
want extra copies of this issue, 
and every suffrage organiza- 
tion, whether State association 
or local league, can use a large 
quantity to advantage. We 
shall print only as many as we 
expect to use. All. orders 
should be received by Jan. 13. 
Place your order at once by 
mail or telegraph. 





























which were on the official ballot. 
They were told that Nos. 2, 3 and 
4 “were worthy of support,” the 
plain inference being that No. 1, 
the suffrage amendment, was of 
the opposite character. 

This advice, coming from the 
source it did, could mean but one 
thing—an order to turn down the 
suffrage amendment, and this or- 
der was understood and effectu- 
ally carried out at the polls on 
November 2nd. In the twenty 

(Continued on page 15.) 











INDIANAPOLIS VOTE 
FRAUDS PROBED 


Police .Chief and Officers In- 
dicted As Well As Men for 
Election Corruption 





Chief of Police Perrott of In- 
dianapolis, five police officers, 
Herman Adam, city sealer, and 
others were named in fifteen in- 
dictments returned on Dec. 31 by 
the Marion county grand jury, 
charging violation of the election 


Jaws. in the election of Nov. 3, 


1913. 

Chief Perrott is charged in five 
indictments with assault and bat- 
tery. The police officers also are 
charged with assault and battery. 


Adam is charged with buying 
votes. Others aie accused of re- 
peating. 


— — 


ANTI GEORGIA HAS 
MOST LYNCHINGS 





Southern States Where Women 
Are Denied Vote Show Largest 
Record of Mob Rule 





Lynchings in the United States 
in 1915 numbered 69, as recorded 
at Tuskegee Institute and an- 
neunced at Montgomery, Ala., 
Jan. 1. This was 17 more than 
in I9I4. 

Georgia led the States with 13 
lynchings. Mississippi was second 
with nine. Fifty-five persons 
lynched were Negroes and 14 
whites. The year before 49 were 
Negroes and three whites. Three 
women were 1915 mob victims. 

In four instances, according to 
the Tuskegee records, innocent 
persons were put to death by 
mobs, as proved by later events. 

Lynching by States is given: 
Alabama, 9; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 
5; Georgia, 18; Illinois, 1; Ken- 
tucky, 5; Louisiana, 2; Missis- 
sippi, 9; Missouri, 2; Ohio, 1; 
Oklahoma, 3; South Carolina, 1; 
Tennessee, 2; Texas, §; Vir- 
ginia, I. 

Lynchings would be prevented 
in these States if there were 
proper government, and women 
in each of these States are asking 
today to have a voice in the elec- 
tion of that government. 
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ON THE BENCH 
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Miss Reah M. Whitehead 


A Seattle’ lawyer who became a successful judge. “Before 
her election she was a deputy prosecuting attorney through two 
administrations, because she did exceptionally good work. 
civil and criminal cases are heard in her court. 


Both 
See article on 














Felons, Vagrants, 


- “Felons, 


zlers, paupers, duellists, 


severed tribal relations. 


with the aid of the various State 


suffrage in the different States: 
Alabama—Men convicted of 
treason or other felonies, idiots, 
vagrants, insane, women. 
Alaska—Aliens and Indians. 
Arizona—lIdiots, insane, felons, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
U. S. service, persons unable to 
read and write in English. 
Arkansas—lIdiots, insane, men 
convicted of felony or failing to 
pay poll tax, women. 
California—Idiots, insane, em- 
bezzlers of public moneys, those 
convicted of infamous crime, per- 
sons unable to read and write in 
English. 
Colorado—Felons and insane. 
Connecticut—-Men convicted of 
heinous crime, women. (a) 
Delaware—Insane, paupers, fel- 
ons, men unable to read and 





write in English, women, (a) 


idiots and women”’—these are the classes of 
citizens who are excluded from suffrage in the majority of Statés. 
Along with them go a smattering of vagrants, illiterates, embez- 
non-taxpayers, 
a number of cases soldiers and sailors and Indians who have not 





Bigamists and Paupers 


On Level With Women 


bigamists, bribers, 


Attorneys-General. 


Florida—lIdiots, 
ons, women. (d) 


duellists, 


and 





Other Adult Citizens Excluded from Suffrage are Embezzlers, 
Illiterates and Idiots—Full List of 
Disqualifications, as Ratified by Attorneys: General 


adult 


in 


The World Almanac for 1916 has compiled the qualifications 
for voting—and for not being allowed to vote—in all of the States 
This compila- 
tion shows that the following classes of adult citizens are denied 


fel- 


Georgia—Felons, idiots, insane, 


women. 


Hawaii—lIdiots, insane, felons, 


those unable to speak, read 


and 


write the English or Hawaiian 


language, women. 


Idaho—lIdiots, insane, felons, 
bigamists. 
Illinois—Men convicted’ of 


crime, women. (b) 
Indiana—Men convicted o 
famous crime, soldiers, 
and marines in U. S. 
women. 
Iowa—ldiots, 
women. (c) 


ser 


insane, 


f in- 


sailors, 


vice, 


felons, 


Kansas—Persons convicted of 


treason or felony, insane. 
Kentucky—Felons, idiots, 
sane, women. a) 
(Continued on page 15.) 


in- 


FIVE CENTS 


KANSAS CANCELS 
LAST STATE DEBT 


Officials Hold Public Celebration 
As Final Bonded Indebtedness 
is Wiped Out 








On the first day of the year the 
State of Kansas was out of debt. 
The last of her bonded indebted- 
ness, $159,000, was cancelled and 
a facsimile of the bond was 
burned. 

Kansas State officials held a 
public celebration of a quiet na- 
ture in the office of the State 
treasurer. 


NEW YORK’S VOTE 
REACHES 993,348 


Final Returns pot Total Fa- 


T1119 e 





yrreki- 
N ate 

TI inal canvas NOVI 
ber’s vote in a York State, 
which was held up for weeks by 
an election dispute in Oneida 
County, showed that the  suf- 
frage amendment received 553,- 
348 “yes” votes and 748,332 “no” 
votes. The majority against was 
194,984. The majority against 


|the new constitution was 510,039, 


against the apportionment meas- 
ure 519,749, against the taxation 
proposal 577,649 and against al- 
tering the rate of interest on 
State, bonds 295,361. The vote 


‘on “suffrage in Oneida County 


stood 8,891, yes; 15,562, no. 

The revised figures in New 
York make the total vote cast 
for suffrage in the four States 
last fall 1,234,512. 


MORE BOYS THAN 
GIRLS IN COURT 


New York City Reports in 7,925 
Cases of Delinquency Only 2% 
Per Cent Were Girls 











Of the 7,925 cases of delin- 
quency brought before the chil- 
dren’s courts of the five counties 
of New York City, only 2 1-2 per 
cent. were girls, according to the 
report issued Jan. 1 by Dennis A. 
Lambert, acting chief clerk of the 
court. 

Juvenile delinquincy is the gen- 
eral term covering major of- 
fences, of which 7 per cent. were 
assaults, 36 per cent. burglary, 
robbery and grand larceny, 18 
per cent. simple assaults and 
petty larceny, 14 per cent. unlaw- 
ful employment and 25 per cent. 
anything from playing ball in the 
street to fishing in the park. 

The cost of maintaining the 
courts was $182,000, or about 








$12.80 for each child. Mr. Lam- 
bert suggests in his report that 
if this amount of money was 
spent on playgrounds and other 
facilities for healthful and inno- 
cent sports it would save 2,000 
boys the annual stigma of records 
in the courts. 





District Attorney Woolwine of 
Los Angeles, Cal., announced last 
week the appointment of -Miss 
Litta Belle Hibben as a deputy 
district attorney. 


Rete eis 
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lutions. 


Collegiate Alumnae, 


suffrage some time before, 


their respective States. 


Maryland and Ohio. 


want the vote. 


Managers 











The Record of 1915 


During the year 1915 not only were 1,234,512 votes 
cast for equal suffrage in four great Eastern States, but 
all sorts of strong organizations put themselves on rec- 
ord as favoring votes for women. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs had al- 
ready declared itself favorably, but during the year State 
Federations in Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts and Texas for the first time passed suffrage reso- 
Thirty-two State Federations have now re- 
corded themselves as desiring enfranchisement. 

Other women’s organizations that took a definite 
stand for equal suffrage in 1915 were: 
American 
and its allied associations, National League of Nursing 
Education, and National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing; Texas Farm Women, Women’s Benefit Asso- 
ciation of the Maccabees, Boston Council of Jewish 
Women, Southern Conference for Education and Indus- 
try, Patrolmen’s Wives’ Benevolent Association of New 
York, Women’s Democratic Club of New York, and 
Women’s Press Club of New York City. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League, rep- 
resenting 8,000,000 working women, which had endorsed 


York last June asked the voters, and particularly the 
working men, to support the suffrage amendments in 


Local and State granges have come out almost too 
fast to be counted, and the following other organizations 
of men and women have recorded their endorsement dur- 
ing the year: The New York East and the Troy Metho- 
dist conferences in New York, Newark Methodist con- 
ference in New Jersey, the Methodist Men in Ohio, the 
State conventions of the Christian Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Kentucky, and the conference 
of the Friends of Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, 
The variety of interests repre- 
sented by these different organizations is wide enough to 
settle once and for all the fact that all sorts of women 
The only women’s organizations that 
have gone on record as opposed to equal suffrage, are 
the anti-suffrage organizations themselves. 

Equal suffrage has the respectful attention of the 
men at the head of the nation. In almost every case the 
attention is not only respectful but decidedly favorable. 
The President and Vice-President of the United States, 
not to mention the Secretary of War, Secretary of Labor, 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Interior, Secretary of the Treasury, and Post- 
master General have declared in favor. 
mal indorsements which came last year from men’s or- 
ganizations were those of the Civil Service employees, 
the National Letter Carriers’ 'Association, the National 
American Retail Jewellers’ Association, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the ‘American Federation of 
Railroad Workers, the National Street Railway Asso- 
ciation, the Federal Commission on Industrial Relatiorts, 
the Farmers’ National Congress, the United Textile 
Workers of America, the National Association of Wall 
Paper Painters and Color Mixers of the United States, 
the Southern Labor Congress, the City Officials of To- 
peka, Kansas, the New York State Association of Police 
Chiefs, the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of New 
York, the Louisiana State Farmers’ Union, the Lieuten- 
ants’ Benevolent Association of the New York Police, 
the Civil Service Forum of New York City, the Board of 
of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
the Civic Educational League of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of Kentucky, the Massa- 
chusetts Association of German Plumbers and Fitters, 
the Iowa Association of South California, and a number 
of State Federations of Labor. 


Association of 
Nurses’ Association, 


at the convention in New 


Among the for- 


Association, 








WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
BY ROBERT BURNS 


Scotch Poet, Two Hundred Years 
Ago, Wrote of Agitation Now 
Called New 








“While Europe’s eye is fixed on 
mighty things, 

The fate of empires and the fall 
of Kings; 

While quacks of State must each 
produce his plan, 

And even children lisp the ‘Rights 
of Man’; 

Amid this mighty fuss just let 
me mention 

The ‘Rights of Woman’ merit 
some attention.” 











Tell 


Miss Reah M. Whitehead was 
elected in November, I914, as 
one of the five Justices of the 
Peace in Seattle, Washington,.a 
city having a population of about 
315,000. She is the only woman 
holding such an office there. Al- 
though there were fourteen can- 
didates, she received a rather 
flattering vote, standing second 
on the list. Her work is both of 
a civil and criminal nature, and 
it is more correct to speak of her 
as Judge than as Justice of the 
Peace. The records of her court 
for the first nine months showed 
that she has heard almost 1,600 
civil suits and 570 criminal cases. 

In writing to The Woman’s 
Journal, she said: “The jurisdic- 
tion of a Justice of the Peace in 
this precinct includes civil cases 
of various classes where the 
amount involved is not in excess 
of $100.00. In criminal work the 
Justice has jurisdiction over all 
minor offenses, such as assaults, 
petty larceny, etc., and sits as a 
commanding magistrate in felon- 
ies. Thus, you will see, the jur- 
isdiction is broad and varied and, 
as a matter of fact, covers a very 
large amount of litigation. 

“In keeping a record of civil 
cases tried before me I have 
found there is a large number of 
cases in which women appear as 
plaintiffs, or defendants, or both. 
There is an equally large, or 
larger, number of cases where 
women appear as witnesses and 
to a very surprising extent wom- 
en are concerned directly or in- 
directly in the outcome of general 
litigation. 

“IT firmly believe that women 
judges should deal with certain 
classes of cases in which women 
and girls are concerned, not be- 
cause they may be more mercift! 








In sending these verses to the 
New York Sun J. C. Kellogg of 
Elizabeth, N. J., says: 

“Of course, it is preposterous 
to expect a people to interest it- 
self over a new agitation like the 
rights of woman, so I rise to re- 
mark that the above lines were 
written by Burns more than one 
hundred years ago.” 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
the Proprietors of The Woman’s 
Journal, published in -Boston, a 
corporation established under the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 


dollars. 











wn and girls’ should 
Vaca Dy 


ips be f re al ‘ai 
;women 

i believe, of course, that wom- 
en should have a hand in making 
the laws and interpreting them. 
There is no man’s world and 
woman’s world as separate plan- 
ets. We are all living in the 
same world.- But the point of 
view of men differs from that of 
women. 

“It is my hope and belief that 
in the near future more women 
will enter the field of law as law- 
yers, legislators, and judges, than 
have done so up to the present 
time, that they may thus make 
their influence felt upon the laws 
and the enforcement and inter- 
pretation of the laws which sur- 
round and affect them and their 
children in practically every ave- 
nue and condition of life.” 

“When she decided that she 
would like to be a justice of the 
peace,” says Mabel Abbott in the 
American Magazine, “her cam- 
paign was unique. She went 
shyly to the newspapers once or 
twice, and gave out statements to 
the effect that she was sure she 
could do the work, and would do 
it to the best of her ability if 
elected. Thereafter she made 
herself conspicuous by staying 
away from the newspaper offices. 
She made speeches, going duti- 
fully to the meetings where can- 





| didates were expected to appear, 





Point of View in Court—Hard for Them to 


Their Story to Men 


and telling the audiences that she 
had long experience, knew she 
could do the work, and hoped 
they would vote for her. 

“Her simple, fearless belief that 
what the voters wanted in a pub- 
lic officer was just good work 
seemed to be a revelation to the 
voters of what they really did 
want. At any rate, they tried to 
nominate her on three different 
tickets at the primaries, and 
elected her with a rush, although 
there were fourteen candidates 
for the five places. 

“No sketch -of Judge White- 
head would be accurate without 
the statement that she is consid- 
erably more than pretty. When 
she was elected the newspapers 
announced that Seattle could 
now boast of having the prettiest 
judge in the United States; 
which probably is true, but she 
didn’t like it very well, because 
she was afraid it didn’t sound ju- 
dicial. 

“And now she sits in the great 
leather chair behind the high 
desk and listens to tangled 
stories of trouble, guides wran- 
gling lawyers in the paths of 
peace, renders decisions and pro- 
nounces sentences. 

“It must be a queer sensation 
that the handcuffed prisoners in 
the dock get when they try the 
time-honored experiment of ‘siz- 
ing up the judge.’ The little fig- 
ure sitting alone above them 
must be a bewildering problem, 
and none the less bewildering 
when they find that back of the 
rosy cheeks and big brown eyes 
are intelligence, common sense, 
knowledge of the law, character, 





Only | 


say, ‘but’ she puts more time 
into studying the case before- 
hand.’ Another thing they say 
is that she often knows more 
about the details of a case than 
the attorney who is trying it, be- 
cause ‘she can get people to talk 
to her as they never would to a 
man,’ 

“It was rather expected that 
she would. deal principally with 
cases involving women and girls. 
She knows from her years in the 
prosecutor’s office the impor- 
tance of preserving every shred 
of womanly self-respect in those 
whose feet have slipped; she be- 
lieves the strongest argument in 
favor of having a woman justice 
is that women should be able to 
tell their stories to her instead of 
to a man. Thus far, however, 
the cases assigned to her court 
have been just such as go to all 
the other courts, both civil and 
criminal, without reference to 
their nature. On her first day in 
court half a dozen men were 
brought before her, charged with 
burglary, petty larceny, non-sup- 
port, obtaining money on worth- 
less checks, and the like. Two 
pleaded guilty and she sentenced 
them to six months each in jail. 

“She is president of a large 
club of business girls, and par- 
ticularly enjoys inviting them to 
her summer ‘shack’ and making 
clam chowder for them on the 
beach. 

“That is Justice Reah White- 
head: a good lawyer, a success- 
ful judge and a normal young 
woman—and just as normal on 
the bench as anywhere else.” 








a strong sense of humor and a 
broad human comprehension 
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Dr. Anna Hov-> 
‘ beet 1 it} IpDpe<c t 
.ccuvering and was 
expected to be about again in a few 
days. 














The beginning of a New Year 
for publishers means a number 
of things of great importance, in- 
cluding a review of the year’s 
work, mapping out the following 
planning the 
year’s budget, holding the stock- 
holders’ and directors’ meetings, 
enlarging or retrenching, and a 
thousand and one matters pecu- 
liar to publishing. 

Among “the thousand and one 
matters” is one which is the very 
backbone of periodical publish- 
ing. It is the question of renew- 
als. Will last year’s subscribers 
renew? The Woman’s Journal 
tries to be so good each week, so 
vital to the whole movement, 
that every one,of its subscribers 
will want to take the paper year 
after year. But no matter how 
vital the paper, there are always 
a lot of people who do not send in 
their renewal promptly. They put 
the publisher in a hard place. He 
asks: Don’t they like the paper? 
Is it hard times? Are they mere- 
ly careless? 

Renewing for a year’s sub- 
scription is, then, important; it is | 
the first duty of a suffragist, for | 
how can there be a suffrage paper 
unless each suffragist supports it? 
In this connection, our subscrib- | 


twelve months, 








ers will be interested to know 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT 





that 1915 brought The Woman’s 
Journal the largest number of 
new subscribers in its history and 
by far the smallest percentage of 
discontinuances. This is as it 
should be, but there are still al- 
together too many who fail to re- 
The reasons contributing 
to discontinuances make us ad- 
vance the following proposals: 

Please notify us at once if you 
do not receive your Journal each 
week. 


new. 


Please notify us as soon as pos- 
sible of any change of address. 

The Journal will be sent under 
ordinary circumstances until a 
definite order is received for its 
discontinuance. 

You will oblige us greatly if 
you indicate clearly, when send- 
ing in a subscription, whether it 
is complimentary from you or 
whether you are merely for- 
warding the subscriber’s money 
for her. 

In the ease of complimentary 
subscriptions, the donor’s name 
will not be withheld unless a de- 
finite request to that effect is 
made when the subscription is 
sent in. 

Every discontinuance is a step 
backward fot the cause. If you 
believe in suffrage, use your suf- 
frage paper. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 
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Macaulay on Haste in Legislation 
| S delay no evil? Is prolonged excitement no evil? 
Is it no evil that the heart of a great people should 
be made sick by deferred hope? . . . . What. 
then, it is said, would you legislate in haste? Would you 
legislate in times of great excitement concerning matters of 
such deep concern? Yes, Sir, I would: and if any bad 
consequences should follow from the haste and the excite- 
ment, let those be held answerable who, when there was no 
need of haste, when there existed no excitement, refused to 
listen to any project of Reform, nay, who made it an argu- 
ment against Reform, that the public mind was not excited. 
Half the logic of misgovernment lies in this one 
sophistical dilemma: If the people are turbulent, they are 
unfit for liberty: if they are quiet, they do not want liberty. 
But Reformers are compelled to legislate fast, 
because bigots will not legislate early. Reformers are com- 
pelled to legislate in times’ of excitement, because bigots 
will not legislate in times of transquillity. 
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CHILD LABOR DAY 
TO HELP 150,000 





Begin New Year Right, Is Com- 
mittee’s Request, by Bespeak- 
ing Congressional Action 





3y way of explanation, the 
bulletin goes on to say that if the 
Keating-Owen federal child labor 
bill, now before Congress, becomes 
a law, over 150,000 children will 
be affected—over 27,000 between 
10 and 14 now at work in mills, 
factories, canneries and workshops ; 
over 17,000 between 10 and 16 at 
work in mines and quarries; and 
over 116,000 between 10 and 16 at 


work too long hours or at night 


in mills, factories, canneries or 
workshops. And the Keating- 
Owen bill is likely to pass if 
enough people recognize Child La- 
bor Day by. writing their Senators 
and Representatives at that time 
urging them to vote for the bill. 

Child Labor Day will be ob- 
served on Saturday, January 22, 
by synagogues, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 23, by churches and Sunday 
schools, and on Monday, January 
24, by secular schools and clubs. 
At least 9,000 organizations recog- 
nized the day last year. 


WOULD KEEP ONE 
MAN’S HANDS FULL 


Little Sarah’s Record at 1: Prom- 
ises at 21 Ability to Represent 
Herself 











When Sarah Rothschild, aged 
II, went home from her New 
York City school at recess to get 
lunch for seven-year-old Jacob 
and five-year-old Rebecca, not to 
mention, two-year-old Eva, she 
found the kitchen wall on fire. 
Sarah, the “sufficient,” wasted no 
time with “scares.” On the way 


to give the alarm she deposited 


Rebecca in a place of safety. 
Then after Eva and Jacob, who 
was sick in bed, had been helped 
out by neighbors, Sarah joined 
the bucket brigade, which put 
out the fire before the firemen ar- 
rived. In fifteen minutes after- 
wards Jacob was got back into 
bed and Rebecca and Eva were 
being fed. It is a safe guess that 
Sarah went to school as usual 
and arrived on time. It almost 
seems as if such sufficiency at I! 
might develop into an ability to 
vote at 21. It will certainly take 
some tall hustling on the part of 
Satah’s male representative at the 
polls to express the political opin- 
ions of two when one of the two 
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WEBB PUSHES ONE, 
WHY NOT OTHER? 


Judiciary Chairman Forgets State 
Rights in Preparing Way for 
Prohibition Amendment 








Chairman Webb, of the House 
Judiciary Committee, who op- 
poses a_ nation-wide suffrage 
amendment on State Rights’ 
grounds, introduced in Congress 
this week an amendment for 
nation-wide prohibition. Mr. 
Webb already has informally 
conferred with Chairman Henry 
of the Rules Committee, regard- 
ing the prospective attitude of 
the committee toward any effort 
to report a rule that would per- 
mit bringing up a constitutional 
amendment for nation-wide pro- 
hibition on the floor of the House. 
The Rules Committee will be or- 
ganized early in January and the 
question of a rule will then be 
raised. 

If the Judiciary and Rules 
Committees report favorably on 
a prohibition amendment, it is 


\ dificult to see how they can at 


the same time refuse to let the 
House vote on the question of 
women’s enfranchisement. 

The Judiciary Committee is 
composed of the following Rep- 


resentatives: 


Messrs. Webb of North Carolina 
(chairman), Carlin of Virginia, 
Thomas of Kentucky, Dupre of Louisi- 
ana, Taggart of Kansas, Igoe of 
Missouri, Gard of Ohio, Wm. Eliza 
Williams of Illinois, Whaley of South 
Carolina, Dale of New York, Caraway 
of Arkansas, Neely of West Virginia, 
Steele of Pennsylvania, Volstead of 
Minnesota, Nelson of Wisconsin, Mor- 
gan of Oklahoma, Danforth of New 
York, Graham of Pennsylvania, 
Chandler of New York, Dyer of Mis- 
souri and Moss of West Virginia. 


The membership of the Rules 


Committee is as follows: 


Messrs. Henry of Texas (chair- 
man), Pou of North Carolina, Garrett 
of Tennessee, Foster of Illaois, Can- 
trill of Kentucky, Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, Patten of New York, Campbell 
of Kansas, Lenroot of Wisconsin, Ben- 
net of New York and Chiperfield of 
Illinois, 


RAILROAD RETAINS 
TRAIN CHAPERONS 


The appointment of two women, 
Mrs. C. H. White and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Watkins, as traveling chaper- 
ons, to have charge of special par- 
ties of students and young women 
traveling alone over the railroad, 
was announced Dec. 30 by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad. The new 
appointees are the wives of agents 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and have 
had wide experience in such mat- 
ters. 

It is the plan of the Baltimore & 
Ohio to retain traveling chaperons 
permanently in their passenger de- 
partment organization. 


















CHICAGO ELECTION 
SIXTH IN EXPENSE 


Comparison With Nine Large 
Cities Show Cost Per Vote by 
No Means Excessive 





The Chicago election commis- 
sioners have published some statis- 
tics showing the cost of elections in 
Chicago as compared with nine 
other big cities. They show that 
Chicago has the highest per capita 
cost, but ranks sixth in the list 
from the standpoint of the cost per 
vote cast. 

“Such statistics are interesting 
and important,” says the Chicago 
Herald. “Assuredly one of the 
crying needs of the time in Chicago 
as well as in Illinois is for the re- 
duction of the growing cost of elec- 
tions. That the same need may ex- 
ist in divers other cities does not 
weaken the argument for all pos- 
sible retrenchment here. But it is 
pertinent to observe that such fig- 
ures perforce neglect one of the 
most important, although one of 
the most variable, items in the cost 
of elections. ° 

“The cost of an election from the 
bookkeeping standpoint may no 
déubt be estimated soon after the 
election has been held. But from 
a broader standpoint there is an 
item of added cost or saving de- 
pendent on the character of the 
men who are elected on that occa- 
sion and to some extent on the 
principle followed in their selection. 
The choice of a body of strictly 
partisan and more or less inefficient 
officials, even at a low per capita 
voting cost, might easily in the long 
run make the election one of the 
costliest the city or State has ever 
had, 

“On the other hand, the election 
of capable, honest and efficient men 
on the principle of non-partisanship 
and fitness for the actual discharge 
of the business of the office they 
seek might, in spite of a fairly high 
cost for the election expenses them- 
selves, ultimately make the election 
one of the greatest money-saving 
devices for the public that could be 
imagined. It is well to keep this 
item of possible cost in mind along 
with the formal statistics, It is 
none the less real for the impos- 
sibility of reducing it to exact fig- 
ures,” 


EQUALITY RULES 
CHICADEE FAMILY 


Noted Naturalist Shows Votes 
for Women in Bird Life No 
Destroyer of the Home 








The chicadees, according to 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
are an example of equality among 
the sexes. The male and female 
birds have the same plumage and 
build their nest together. The 
male bird helps with the care of 
the young and the mother bird has 
a vote on all subjects. In spite of 
their equality, the mother bird 
rears her family tenderly. “Her 
equality is in no sense a menace to 
the home,” says Mrs. James Bur- 
roughs of Plattsburg, who is au- 
thority for the success of votes for 
women among chicadees. “And 
the male chicadee,” she adds, “has 
not lost his chivalry. He is one 
of the most attentive of birds.” 





“A popular saying in New Zea- 
land,” said S. M. Fisher, the Min- 
ister of Marines and Customs of 
that country, at a recent Philadel- 
phia meeting, “is that a man must 
be a pretty clean potato or the 
women won’t vote for him.” 
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CHILD LABOR IN __ 
WEST VIRGINIA 


By Alice McChesney 


At the present time West Vir- 
ginia has one of the poorest child 
labor laws in the country. There 
is no limit to the number of hours 
children are allowed to work. 
There is no clause prohibiting 
night labor of children or the em- 
ployment of children under the 
age of 16 in dangerous occupa- 
tions. While there is a 14-year 
age limit, yet exemptions are al- 
lowed, and these in many cases 
are not hard to secure. The pres- 
ent law has an educational re- 
quirement of four years’ work in 
the school, or its equivalent, be- 
fore employment certificates will 
be issued. The enforcement of 
the present law rests with the 
Department of Labor. As there 
are only three inspectors with 
the whole State of West Virginia 
as their territory, it is not hard 
to evade them. 

In some sections of the State 
prosecuting attorneys have re- 
fused to perform their duties 
when cases of the violation of the 
child labor laws have been 
brought to their attention. The 
glass people have perhaps vio- 
lated this law oftener than any 
other class of manufacturers, and 
their representatives are found in 
every Legislature fighting against 
any more stringent legislation. 
In spite of that, efforts were made 


(Miss McChesney is the first woman deputy labor commissioner in West Virginia.) 





to strengthen the weak point of 
the present law. 

At the last regular session of 
the Legislature a new child labor 
bill was proposed. This bill pro- 
vided for an eight-hour day for 
all children under 16, no child to 
work longer than forty-eight 
hours in. any one week, and with 
few exceptions no children to be 
employed before 7 o’clock in the 
morning or after 6 in the even- 
ing. lt forbids the employment 
of children under 16 in danger- 
ous occupations. No boy under 
the age of 18 could be employed 
as a messenger before 5 o’clock 
in the morning*or after 8 in the 
evening of any day in cities of 
10,000 population or over. 

This bill passed the three read- 
ings in the House. It passed the 
first reading in the Senate. it 
was amended in the second read- 
ing. It passed the third reading 
at 6 o'clock on the last day of the 
regular session, and was sent 
back to the House to have the 
amendments concurred with. It 
was placed in care of a man who 
had apparently stood for child la- 
bor legislation during the entire 
Legislature. He promised faith- 
fully to bring up the bill. Instead 
he moved that the House recess. 
No more business was done that 
night, and West Virginia was 
without a good, workable child 
labor law for two more years, 








KANSAS LEADS IN 
LOW DEATH RATE 


Suffrage State Reports Only 9.8 
Deaths Per Thousand and 
Utah Follows With 10.1 








Kansas, an equal suffrage State, 
had the lowest death rate for 1914 
of any of the twenty-five States in 
the registration area, according to 
advance sheets of the federal de- 
partment of commerce on the 
death rates of the United States. 
Also the Kansas Bureau of Vital 
Statistics has the highest rating 
of efficiency in all these States. 

Kansas reported 17,497 deaths, 
giving a death rate of 9.8 for each 
thousand of population. Utah, 
another suffrage State, is the only 
one of the other registration area 
States that comes near the Kansas 
record, with a death rate of 10.1 
per thousand. The average death 
rate for the twenty-five States is 
13.6. per thousand, the lowest in 
years. The registration area in- 
cludes the States whose bureaus 
of vital statistics are regarded by 
the United States department as 
efficiently managed. 

In order to remain in the regis- 
tration area a State must main- 
tain a standard of 93 per cent., 
that is, must get reports on 93 per 
cent. of the deaths in the State. 
The federal. government sends out 
a man once a year who checks 
over several counties and sees 
how close the State Bureau has 
come to getting all the deaths re- 
ported. Kansas went away ahead 
of the required 93 per cent. effi- 
ciency, rating 99.6 per cent. 

When the Kansas death report 
for the year was received at 
Washington, according to the 
Topeka Daily Capital, the federal 
officials didn’t believe the death 
rate could be so low as 98 per 
thousand. So they sent out an- 





The advocates of woman suf- 
frage are not the enemies of the 
home, of the true home and all that 
it implies; they’are the friends and 
the defenders of the home. They 
are the persons who have learned 
to appreciate the sacredness of hu- 
man personality, irrespective of sta- 
tion, of sex, of race or creed.— 
Rev. William M. Brundage, pastor 
of Unity Church, Brooklyn. 





That young woman in Yates 
County, N. Y., who was justly en- 
titled to the 100 prize cigars of- 
fered by the clerk of the board of 
election supervisors for the most 
neatly written tax roll in the 
county, was doubtless perfectly 
willing to yield the cigars to the 
supervisor, for whom she made 
the tax roll. But it does seem like 
“rubbing it in” that a resolution 
proposing that the board ask the 
next Legislature to confer the 
right of suffrage upon this young 
woman should not have been car- 
ried unanimously. The Utica 
Press is responsible for the sug- 
gestion “that the supervisors 
feared she might be elected to rep- 
resent her town in the board.” 








other special agent, who sent out 
letters to 1,060 postmasters and 
1,832 rural mail carriers, asking 
them to report all deaths in their 
communities or on their routes in 
the year. Of the 1,892 only 
eighty-four failed to report, and 
‘when the checking reports were 
received, the Kansas department 
had missed only sixteen deaths. 
This meant that only three-tenths 
of I per cent. of the deaths were 
not being reported to the office of 
W.. J. V. Deacon, State regis- 
trar of vital statistics, and S. L. 
Rogers, director of ‘the govern- 
ment bureau, wrote that it was the 
lowest percentage of failures to 
report ever found in any State in 
the registration area. 
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. The air is full of discussion as to presidential candi- 
dates. It is taken for granted that Mr. Wilson will be 
the choice of the Democrats; but in the Republican camp 
there is much difference of opinion as to what standard- 
bearer will be most likely to lead the party to victory. 
Several men are spoken of as possible candidates 
who will undoubtedly be dropped out later as “unavail- 
able’ because of their record against equal suffrage. 
Four years ago this consideration did not weigh heavily. 
At the time of the last presidential election there were 
only six suffrage States. Today there are twelve. Most 
of the early suffrage States had only a small population. 
Several of the new suffrage States have a large popula- 
tion and will count materially in the result. When a 
man has been conspicuous in declaring the unfitness of 
women to vote, with what face could he go before the 
women of those twelve States and ask them to vote for 
him? Imagine Elihu Root seeking the votes of the 
women of Illinois! 
With the solid South going Democratic as a fore- 
gone conclusion, the Republicans cannot afford to put 
up any candidate who would be under so serious a handi- 
cap in twelve of the remaining States. Not much will 
be said about this publicly, but the practical politiciaris 
will undoubtedly take it into consideration ; and they will 
be pretty sure quietly to set aside any candidate who has 
this drawback. A. S. B. 


WHAT IS FEMINISM? 





We resume this week our review of “The Case Against 
Woman Suffrage.” 
Mr. Conroy says: “Woman suffrage, Feminism and 
Socialism are marching hand in hand.” Feminism merely 
means the doctrine of equal rights for women. The word 
is widely used in this sense in England and Europe, and is 
just beginning to come into use in America. As most peo- 
ple in this country are still unfamiliar with it, the anti-suf- 
fragists are trying hard to tack a sinister meaning to it. 
They assume, as Mr. Conroy does, that it means suffrage 
plus free love and other vagaries. Forty years ago they 
declared just as positively that woman’s rights meant free 
love; but they are now finding it less easy to make people 
believe this, and so they have pounced upon the new word 
and are using it to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
Clearness is better than brevity, when we cannot have 
both: and American suffragists will be wiser to say “equal 
rights for women” than to shorten it into “Feminism,” be- 
cause the foreign word lends itself to misunderstanding. 
In Germany the “Men’s League to Combat the Emancipa- 
tion of Women” calls its doctrine “Masculism,” but there 
is no more reason why we should go abroad for a name for 
our idea than why our opponents should. Plain English is 
better. 
When Mr. Conroy uses the word “Feminism” as an 
accusation, therefore, it may simply be dropped out of the 
argument. As the late Professor Borden P. Bowne said 
of some one who had made a meaningless remark, “He 

has not said anything. He has only made a noise.” 
A. S. B. 





== lin the cause of votes for women.” Unfortunately, this is 
not true. 


the Republicans and Democrats as well. But in every party 
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Mr. Conroy says: “Every Socialist is an ardent worker 


Equal suffrage has been endorsed by the National So- 
cialist party, also by the National Progressive party and the 
National Prohibition party, and in a number of States by 


that endorses it there are always some members who are 
not in sympathy with that plank of their party’s platform. 
That this is the case with the Socialists we have official evi- 
dence. 

Mrs. Winnie E. Branstetter was appointed by the So- 
cialists to have charge of propaganda work among women 
and to try to convert them to Socialism, In her official 
report to the National Committee of the Socialist party, 
published in its official organ, The Party Builder, on May 
23, 1914, Mrs. Branstetter urged increased effort along 
this line, and referred to “the political situation which con- 
fronts the Socialist party, the fact that a considerable per 
cent. of our membership is still not only indifferent to 
propaganda work among women, but actually opposed to 
woman suffrage.” Every little while some Socialist wom- 
an writes to the Socialist papers making the same com- 
plaint. 

The strongly Socialist wards of Milwaukee, which 
gave majorities of three and four to one for the Socialist 
candidates, gave large majorities against equal suffrage 
when the question was submitted to the voters of Wis- 
consin. 

When the International Woman Suffrage Congress 
met in Budapest in 1913, it was welcomed by every news- 
paper in the city except one. That was the Socialist 
paper, which for months in advance had been denounc- 
ing it, and warning people to keep away from it. 
Mr. Conroy says: “The president of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association ig a Socialist.” That 
depends upon your definition of a Socialist. In the sense 
in which the Socialists themselves use the word, she is not 
one of them, since she has never joined the Socialist party, 
and does not endorse its whole program, though she is in 
sympathy with many of its doctrines. But if she were a 
full-fledged Socialist, it would have no bearing on the ques- 
tion. Like the community at large, the National Suffrage 
Association is made up mainly of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, with a sprinkling of Socialists. Dozens of presi- 
dents of the various State Suffrage Associations are Re- 
publicans or Democrats in their political sympathies. If 
the views of the State Presidents are to be the criterion, a 
much stronger case could be made out to show that suf- 
frage is allied with the other parties than with the Socialist 
party; but as a matter of fact, it is allied with none of 
them. Individually, the suffragists are of all shades of 
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ploy speakers who are opposed to prohibition, like Mrs. A. 

J. George and others, or to withdraw from circulation all 
the anti-suffrage literature written by persons who are op- 
posed to prohibition, or to pass resolutions repudiating a 
belief in liquor license. This would cause a much more ex- 
tensive “upheaval” in anti-suffrage circles than the action 
proposed by-Mr. Conroy would cause in suffrage circles. 
The anti-suffragists would doubtless say, with truth, 
that they have no call to do any of these things; and that” 
they choose their speakers and writers on account of 
their ability to set forth the objections to woman suffrage, 
not on account of their opinions on other questions. But 
they wholly decline to allow the suffragists the same free- 
dom. They would not admit that the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is committed to the policy of liquor license because 
a number of prominent antis favor it. They do not claim 
that the Consumers’ League is “in partnership with So- 
cialism” because its national secretary is a Socialist; nor 
that we ought to fight Christianity because many Christian 
ministers are Socialists. - This absurd style of reasoning is 
applied to the Suffrage Association only. A. S. B. 





THE CASE OF MRS. HALE 





Mr. Conroy ther. takes up Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale’s book, “What Women Want.” 

The opponents of equal rights have been making a 
violent attack upon this book in many newspapers. They 
seek to give the public the impression that it is an int- 
moral work, and a proof that the equal rights movement 
is allied with immorality. In reality, the moral tone of 
the book is high. Every one who has read it knows this. 
But Mrs. Hale—an English woman married to an Ameri- 
can—constantly speaks of the woman’s rights move- 
ment as “Feminism.” Mr. Conroy triumphantly points 
out that she says woman suffrage is “an essential branch 
of the tree of Feminism,” and he declares that Feminism 
means “revolt against nature and Christian morals.” 
Does it? Let us read Mrs. Hale’s own definition of it. 
She says in the beginning of her book: 

“Feminism is that part of the progress of democratic 
freedom which applies to women. It is a century-old 
struggle conducted by large groups of people in differ- 
ent parts of the world to bring about the removal of all 
artificial barriers to the physical, mental, moral and 
economic development of the female half of the race.” 

In this sense the woman suffrage modvement,. of 
course, is a part of it. As for Mrs. Hale’s views on 
morals, in her chapter on “Love,” she says (page 270): 

“Faithful monogamy must ever be woman’s stand- 
ard in love, because only in its still certainty can she 
fitly prepare and keep the place for her child.” 

In her chapter on “Some Runaway Radicals,” Mre 





political opinion; collectively, the Suffrage Associatier * 
wholly non-partisan. 

Mr. Conrov «7 

speakers ¢ 1300 , none 
unchristiai 

and sent lL -.as woman Suffrage As- 
sociation a Suucuts for votes for women.” 

The Suffrage Association publishes literature in advo- 
cacy of equal suffrage, written by persons of all parties, 
from stand-pat Republicans to Socialists, and by persons 
of all creeds, from Catholics to agnostics; but it does not 
publish literature by any of them in advocacy of their 
political or religious opinions. These are wholly outside 
its scope. 

Mr. Conroy says: “No prominent suffragist anywhere 
has ever risen to repudiate the immoral and destructive 
doctrines of Socialism, or to rebuke the National Woman 
Suffrage Association for using them in its campaign for 
the vote.” Dr. Stephen S. Wise and other prominent suf- 
fragists who are not Socialists have argued in public 
against Socialism; but none of them “rebuke the National 
Suffrage Association,” because they all know that the As- 
sociation does not do what Mr. Conroy accuses it of do- 
ing. Let any one wishing to know the truth on this mat- 
ter send to National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth 
avenue, New York, for a full set of the Association’s lit. 
erature, and go through it. He can easily satisfy himself 
that the charge is baseless. A. S. B. 
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AN ABSURD DEMAND 





Mr. Conroy says that in order not to be in partnership 
with Socialism, the Suffrage Associations would have to 
“drop all their Socialist officers, speakers and writers, 
withdraw from circulation all the Socialist literature pub- 
lished by the National Suffrage Association, and pass reso- 
lutions repudiating the doctrines of Socialism.” 

The anti-suffragists object strongly to the statement 
that they are in partnership with the liquor interest. In 
order to disprove it, they have not felt it necessary to drop 
all of their officers who are opposed to prohibition (as 
their president, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, declared herself to be 
at a legislative hearing some years ago), or to cease to em- 





Hale says (pages 217-212): 
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-» ugnting such evils, but the whole weight 
ut the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Indeed, 
it may justly be claimed that a rigid and unbending mor- 
ality has been almost an excessive virtue of the move- 
ment, so that feminists have sometimes lacked the width 
of mind to enable them to comprehend what they could 
not condone. The attempt of a few neurasthenics on the 
one hand and reactionaries on the other to saddle the 
movement with a loose moral code is not more laughable 
that it is inept.” 

Yet in a letter published in the Boston Evening Rec- 
ord last spring, Mr. Conroy made the following amazing 
statement: 

“The woman suffrage movement is now in the hands 
of an organization controlled and directed by Socialists 
and feminists, who openly declare that the ballot is not 
wanted by women as an end in itself, or as a means of 
improving government, but as an instrument to be used 
in freeing herself from the canons of Christian society— 
as a means of achieving a complete social revolution, 
wherein there will be but one moral standard, and that 
not the present standard of women, but the lower stand- 
ard attributed to men.. And any one who doubts this 
has only to purchase a copy of ‘What Women Want,’ 
written by Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale.” 

In her chapter on the drama, Mrs. Hale criticises a 
certain play as dangerous “if it seems to countenance 
what may be called the single standard of immorality— 
letting down the bars for the woman instead of raising” 
them for the man” (page 106). 

In her chapter on “Some Run-Away Radicals,” she 
says (page 220): 

“In reminding women of the ever-insistent calls 
upon them of the life of the spirit, Ellen Key renders a 
real service to feminism, It is only on one point that she 
leaves feminists and anti-feminists alike behind, and 
joins the ranks of a skirmishing party which, in the opin- 
ion of the majority, is doomed to miss the path. This-is 
where she advocates what is known as ‘the right to 
motherhood,’ which is a synonym for the right to unmar- 
ried motherhood.” And Mrs. Hale then devotes several ~ 


(Continued on page 14.) i anda 
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MISSOURI 

Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, 
field secretary of the Missouri Equal 
Suffrage Association, is planning to 
reach the remote sections in the 
Ozark mountains on horseback in a 
campaign for suffrage. In the last 
campaign many of the remote 
mountain sections were not can- 
vassed, owing to the difficulties of 
reaching them. Mrs. Moyer has a 
thoroughbred campaign mare, La 
Belle, purchased by her husband, 
and presented to the cause, which 
she will ride into the Ozark region. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


The State Suffrage Association 
has begun a campaign to secure 
the support of their Congressmen 
at Washington for the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment. The lead- 
ers of the legislative districts will 
visit the Congressmen; explain 
to them the suffrage situation, 
and in wards where there were 
majorities for woman suffrage 
prove that their constituents are 
in favor of women voting. Al- 
ready the Congressmen have 
shown that they are impressed 
and indications of their support 
are favorable. 

A satisfactory visit was made 
last week by a delegation from 
the Woman Suffrage Party to 
George P. Darrow, Congressman 
from the sixth Congressional dis- 
trict, which gave over 2000 ma- 
jority for woman suffrage in the 
November election. There was a 
total of 29,694 votes polled for 
the suffrage amendment, and 
since then suffrage sentiment has 
grown by leaps and bounds. 
While Congressrnan Darrow did 
not commit himself to the na- 
tional amendment, he promised 
to consider it carefully, and stated 
he would be glad to receive lit- 
erature on the subject. 

George S. Graham, Congress- 
man of the second Congressional 
district, voted for the federal 
amendment last year, and suf- 
fragists feel confident of his sup- 
port. Mrs. George A. Dunning, 
leader of the fourth legislative 
district, is chairman of a commit- 
tee to secure his vote. The dis- 
trict polled 6790 votes for the 
suffrage amendment. 








The establishment of open-air 
classes and various other school 
reforms in Wilkes-Barre are 
planned by Miss Mary L. Tres- 
cott, suffragist and prominent at- 
torney, who recently was re- 
elected school director. Miss 
Trescott now is vice-president of 
the school board, and is the first 
woman in the State to be elected 
a school board officer. 





Suffragists of Delaware county 
devoted two days last week to col- 
lecting relief funds for Polish war 
sufferers. All money collected 
from boxes and personal solicita- 
tions was turned over to the Polish 
Committee of the Emergency Aid. 


TENNESSEE 


The election of three members 
of the board of education of Nash; 
ville to succeed three whose terms 
expire this month is to be taken 
up at an early meeting of the city 
commission, and suffragists hope 
that some prominent womar will 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Mayor Newhall of Lynn in his 
address this week to the new City 
Council recommended the ap- 
pointment of two policewomen, 
who would serve as censors of 
theatres and dance halls. 

Three changes were made in 
the constitution of the Springfield 
Equal Suffrage League at its an- 
nual meeting this week: The leg- 
islative committee is now to give 
reports of the work of the Na- 
tional society as well as of the 
State organization; the hospital- 
ity and literature committee is to 
become two separate committees, 
and the duties of the campaign 
committee are to procure signa- 
tures of persons favoring suf- 
frage, rather than as before, of the 
voters. 

Mrs. L. L. Doggett was elected pres- 
ident of the league. The other offi- 
cers elected were as follows: First 
vice-president, Mrs. Henry G. Chapin; 
second vice-president, Miss Rachel 
Lawton; secretary, Mrs. S. A. Saund- 
ers; treasurer, Mrs. George R. Pyne; 


assistant secretary, Miss Alice Pierce; 
auditor, Mrs. Mase S. Southworth. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


The average salary of school 
teachers in West Virginia is $344 a 
year, according to statistics com- 
piled in the State Department of 
Free Schools and made public last 
week, The highest average salary 
s $63 a month and the lowest $40 
a month. There are 10,084 teach- 
ers employed in the State, of whom 
5,766 are women. 








RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Equal Suf- 
frage Association has published 
a schedule of open forums and 
mass meetings. Civic problems 
will be discussed by prominent 
State officials at the forum meet- 
ings. At the mass meetings the 
speakers will be Zona Gale, 
Katherine Bement Davis, Hou. 
Frank P. Walsh and Prof. John 
C. Dunning. - Artists’ suffrage 
views will be presented by promi- 


nent Rhode Island artists. 


Mrs. George D. Gladding was the 
hostess at the Christmas tea given at 
suffrage headquarters during Christ- 
mas week. Mrs. Barton P. Jenks, who 
attended the National convention, re- 
ported the activities in Washington. 

Mrs. William A. Comstock held a 
well attended meeting at headquar- 
ters on Dec. 30. Mrs. J. Thayer Lin- 
coln of Fall River, Mass., spoke on 
“Women of Today.” Many new mem- 
bers were enrolled. . 








Professional or vocational 
study claims the interest of more 
than one-fourth the women stu- 
dents at the University of Wiscon- 
sin this year. Of the 1,557 women 
enrolled in the university only 975 
are pursuing purely academic 
studies. Home economics leads, 
with 260 women enrolled in that 
course. 





he chosen by the commission to rep- 
resent the women of Nashville on 
the board. 

A precedent for the election of 
a woman to a board of education 
in Tennessee has been set in the 
last few days in Knoxville, when 
the commissioners of that city 
chose a woman as a member of 
the board there. The suffragists 
feel confident that if this prece- 
dent is strengthened by the elec- 
tion of a woman to the board in 





Nashville, the idea will spread 
rapidly over the State. 


| NEW YORK 


FRAGE WORK IN THE pues 





The Empire State Campaign 
Committee was formally  dis- | 
banded last week at the old head- | 
quarters of the organization, 303 
Fifth Avenue. The money in its 
treasury, $1,000 in round num- 
bers, was turned over to the new 
organization into which it is 
fused, the New York State Wom- 
an Suffrage Party, of which Mrs. 
Ogden Mills Reid is treasurer. 

There was a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of this body, fol- 
lowing the disbandment of the 
Empire State Committee, with 
Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, 
the recently elected chairman, in 
the chair. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who was taken from the po- 
sition to fill the chair of presideni 
of the National Association, was 
present as one of the directors of 
the State organization. 

The State workers. are now 
looking for a new headquarters, 
and hope to find a large old-time 
residence in some convenient lo- 
cation, where they can locate and 
accommodate all of their various 
sections, which, previous to the 
fusion and formation of the State 
Party, were independent bodies. 

There will be a new labor sec- 
tion in the party, which. will be in 
charge of Miss Mary Dreier; the 
educational _ section be in 
charge of Mrs. Howard Mans- 
field; the college, Mrs. Charles 
Tiffany; men’s section, James 
Lees Laidlaw; publicity, Mrs. 
John Blair; the Congressional 
work is, for the present, in charge 
of the officers, Mrs. Whitehouse 
looking after all legislative work 
until Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 
can be relieved of her work in 
charge of the Manhattan Borough 
for the City Woman Suffrage 
Party. Mrs, Raymond Brown 
will be in charge of the work of 
organization. : 

A bil! for the referendum of the 
question of .ctes for women to 
the voters again in November, 
1917, will be presented to the Leg- 
is lature early in the new year. It 
is not known yet who will present 
it. There have been many volun- 
teers and none of the offers have 
as yet been accepted. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be an at- 
tempt made for presidential suf- 
frage. 





will 


(LLINOIS 





The Chicago Political Equality 
League at its meeting held on the 
afternoon of Jan. 1 at the Con- 
gress Hotel undertook two large 
tasks for the New Year: To see 
that the Morals Court has a wom- 
an judge, women officers and 
women policemen, and to try to 


Y. CONGRESSMAN 
ENDORSES CAUSE 


Representative Loft Promises 
Deputation of women His Vote 
on Anthony Amendment 








New York City brings the 
latést convert for suffrage in 
Congress in Representative 
George W. Loft, of the 13th Con- 
gressional District, who Dec. 29 
received a small deputation from 
the Congressional Union, who 
went to get his pledge to vote in 
favor of the federal amendment. 

“A short time ago I was un- 
decided on this question,” said 
Mr. Loft, “but on thinking it 
over very seriously, and having 
read the literature you have sent 
me presenting your views on the 
matter, I have decided that it is 
right for me to support the Sus- 
an B. Anthony amendment in the 
64th Congress. 

“I shall vote for the federal 
suffrage amendment and do what 
I can to help the measure with 
my colleagues. If my party at- 
tempts to caucus against the 
measure, I shall withdraw from 
the caucus. 

“American women have a great 
many privileges and rights not 
generally enjoyed by women in 
other countries, and I see no rea- 
son why they should not also 
have political freedom as well.” 

Mr. Loft is a business man, be- 
ing a large manufacturer of can- 
dy. He showed the women 
through his factory and ex- 
plained some of the welfare fea- 
tures for the benefit of employees 
in which he took a special inter- 
est. Loft’s candy ranked first on 
the official investigation list of 


candies and he is very proud of 
this fact and of his model fac- 
tory. 

Representative Loft has long 
been a member of the Finance 
Committee of Tammany Hall. It 
is hoped that many of his col- 
leagues in the Tammany delega- 
tion from New York will follow 
his example and decide to vote 
for the amendment in the 64th 
Congress. 


CALIFORNIA’S USE 
OF VOTE WRITTEN 


“It was a great help and inspira- 
tion to me and the other leaders in 
California in working for the 
vote,” says Miss Selina Solomons, 
author of “How We Won the Vote 
in California,” in referring to The 
Woman’s Journal, “and now we 
still follow with eager interest and 
bated breath the account of the 
struggles of the women in the Fast. 
Do not imagine, because the ex- 
pression of this interest is some- 
times wanting, that our hearts and 
souls are not with you ; and remem- 
ber that we are still engaged in a 
struggle, if anything, greater than 
ours was to get the vote—the strug- 
gle against terrible odds here in 
San Francisco to ‘make good’ with 
the ballot, and win out against the 
forces of corruption and the condi- 
tions in a man-made world, condi- 
tions which have prevailed for 
forty years and more, as Judge 
Weller coolly told us when we 
complained of the ‘system’ in his 
police court.” 

Miss Solomons is now at work 
on a new book, “How We Use the 
Vote,” which will be of interest to 
all suffragists. 














CONNECTICUT 





Miss Emily Pierson, State or- 
ganizer of the Connecticut Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, is taking 
up again her work in Connecticut 
this week. She has been out of 
State continuously 


the almost 


since last April. As soon as the 
vote was taken in the House of 
Representatives at Hartford on 
the woman suffrage amendment 
to the State Constitution, both 
she and Miss Alyse Gregory left 
for New Jersey, where they 
worked in the campaign until 
Oct. 19th. Miss Pierson went 
back to Connecticut for the State 
annual convention, and after that 
spent the last weeks of the cam- 
paign in New York State. When 
that was over she took a much- 
needed vacation out of reach for 
the time being of suffrage activi- 
ties. With her return to Con- 
necticut there will be a quicken- 
ing in the pace of suffrage work 
in the State, although it cannot 
be said that there has been any 
lack of vitality or activity in the 





weed out all the dead letter laws 
on the statute books, 

At the suggestion of Judge 
John P. McGoorty a delegation 
was appointed to visit the City 
Council and ask to have the sal- 
ary of a woman assistant to the 


there were 11,000 unrepealed laws 
clogging 
books. 


an’s clubs in Chicago has what it 
calls a 


the Illinois statute 
“One of the prominent wom- 


ow - ” 
‘by-law orgie’ every year, 





Municipal Court who could take 
charge of a woman’s court 


The resolution to try their hand 
at judicial legislative houseclean- 
ing followed a talk by Lieuten-° 


ant-Governor O’Hara,*who said 
i 


i 





said Mrs. George Bass. 
in-'the by-laws to pieces and make 
cluded in the 1916 budget. In the them all over again. 
November elections the women would do that to the constitution 
will make an attempt to elect a if they could and have it up to 
woman judge. 'date and efficient. 
Illinois realize that we have out- 
worn our judicial system, end it 


“We tear 


Women 


We women of 


s time we started in making it 


and family surroundings and the 
better the general conditions of life, 
the more_clearly are they reflected 
in a lessened infant mortality,” says 
the annual report of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 





What is the high and holy mis- 
sion of any woman but to be the 
best and most efficient human be- 
ing possible? To enlarge the sphere 
of duty and the range of respon- 
sibility, where there are adequate 
power and intelligence, to 
heighten, not to lessen, the holiness 
of life—George William Curtis. 


is 





State even when both the organ- 
izers were absent. 

Most of the suffrage meetings 
that are planned for the imme- 
diate future Connecticut 
educational, and are designed to 


in are 
increase the membership of the 
local leagues. The Hartford 
Equal Franchise League is giving 
four lectures—one a month from 
January to March. On Jan. 12 
Professor Zueblin will speak on 
“Man and Woman,” on Feb. 15 
Rabbi Wise will speak; on March 
23, Max Eastman, and on April 
18 Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robert- 
son Hale. 

One of the local leagues which 
is arousing itself to very active 
work is the Canaan Equal Fran- 
chise League, which has re-elect- 
ed after an interval its first pres- 
ident, Mrs. Frank Hitchcock. The 
league celebrated its reorganiza- 
tion by greatly increasing its 
membership and it is planning” 
much missionary work in the 





over.” 


nearby towns, 


-_— 


“The more favorable the ¢ivié * 
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(Continued from page 127.) 
pages to expressing her own disapproval of; unmarried 
motherhood. 

Mr. Conroy, in his letter to the Evening Record, 
wrote: “She (Mrs. Hale) says that ‘Ellen Key renders 
a real service to feminism,’ and that ‘she advocates what 
is known as the right to motherhood, which is a synonym 
for the right to unmarried motherhood.” And here he 
broke the quotation short ,off—intentionally leaving his 


readers to infer that Mrs. Hale favored unmarried moth- 
erhood, 








This is a.striking instance of Mr. Conroy’s garbled 
quotations. It shows not only that he is willing to mis- 
represent, but that he is driven to misrepresent, for lack 
of such facts as would prove his case. He wonld not 
need to do it, if he could find a genuine quotation from 
Dr, Shaw attacking Christianity, or from Mrs. Catt ad- 
vocating free love, or from any Statk president declaring 
that she wanted the ballot for the tpurpose of lowering 
women’s moral standard. 


He says that Mrs. Hale is “a noted suffrage speak- 
er,’ and that she believes in easy divorce. Margaret 
Haley is a noted suffrage speaker, and she believes in no 
divorce at all. Among the suffragists, as among the an- 
tis, there are all sorts of opinions about divorce. Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that in Mrs. Hale’s book of 
more than 300 pages, there are only a few lines on 
divorce. A. &. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND THE HOME 





Mr. Conroy says: “The Feminist is an avowed en- 
emy of the home.” Almost every Feminist lays stress 
upon the importance of the home, and wants the ballot 
partly in order that the home may be better protected. 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association at 
its recent annual convention in Washington passed the 
following resolution by a unanimous vote: 

“That we believe the home is the foundation of the 
State; we believe in the sanctity of the marriage rela- 
tion; and,*furthermore, we believe that woman’s ballot 
will strengthen the power of the home, and sustain the 
dignity and sacredness of marriage; and we denounce as 
a gross slander the charges made by opponents of equal 
suffrage that its advocates as a class entertain opinions 
to the contrary.” 

The New England Woman Suffrage Association had 
passed a like‘resolution, also by a unanimous vote. It 
undoubiedly voiced the opinion of the vast majority ‘of 
suffragists. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw, in her address at the National 
Convention, said, in part: 

“It is the first duty of government to care for the 
sanctity of the home and family. Woman’s vote would 
secure better legislation for the home against all the cor- 
rupting forces of vested interests and vice which prosper 
upon its degradation.” 

She pointed out that all the vicious interests were 
opposed to votes for women, and added: 

“Tf as a people we believe in the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the purity and purpose of the family and the 
home, and if these are to serve their high purpose and 
receive adequate representation in the government, then 
women, the child-bearers and home-makers, must be 
given the power to protect the interests of their high vo- 
cation against all the forces which are today intrenched 
in and protected by the government, which interests 
conflict with the purity, the honor, the prosperity, and 
the very existence of the most important institution of 
the world.” 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, at a former National 
Suffrage Convention, showed in detail how in legislation 
the interests of the home are generally considered last 
instead of first; how “business” is carefully looked out 
for, but the business of home-making and child-rearing 
is left to struggle under all sorts of needless difficulties,— 
poor housing, bad air and water, impure food, unsanitary 
conditions. 

Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale says, in her 
chapter on “The Home of Today”: 

“If the home is a place of spiritual peace and re- 
newal for adults, and a place of safety and happiness for 
children, it fulfills its functions: otherwise it falls short 
of them. If civilization does not supply for the world’s 

families homes which perform these functions—if adults 
cannot obtain rest in their homes nor children happiness 
—civilization has not yet deserved its name. Of what 
avail pomp and empire, machinery and science, if there 
is a canker at the very heart of life?” 

Such passages from prominent suffrage writers and 
speakers might be multiplied indefinitely. 


A. S. B. 


— 





Taxation without representation is tyranny, whether 
the individual who pays the taxes wears trousers or pet- 
ticoats.—Dorothy Dix. 





“THE MATING INSTINCT” 


Mr. Conroy quotes from an article written in col- 
‘aboration by Inéz Milholland Boissevain and another 
contributor to McClure’s Magazine a remark on “the 
beginnings of a break-down of the artificial barriers in 
the way of a more natural observance of the mating in- 
stinct.” True to his habit of putting the blackest inter- 
pretation on anything said by a suffragist, Mr. Conroy 
assures us that this means “free love.” 
It would not necessarily mean anything of the kind. 
Marriages today are often made for reasons that have 
little to do with love. Altogether too often marriage is 
accepted merely as an escape from starvation wages; 
and, strangely enough, there are many anti-suffragists who 
wish to encourage marriages of this kind. 
John Stuart Mill commented on the idea prevailing 
in his time that self-support must be made hard and un- 
comfortable for women, or they would refuse to marry. 
He said the argument was, in substance: “It is neces- 
sary to society that women should marry and produce 
children. They will not do so unless they are compelled ; 
therefore it is necessary to compel them.” Among op- 
ponents of suffrage this notion still flourishes. At an 
anti-suffrage meeting held in New York City on April 
2, 1914, Mrs. John Martin argued against paying women 
good wages, no matter how good their work. As re- 
ported in the New York Times, she said: “In every high 
salary paid to men society is the gainer. But with wom- 
en in business it is the reverse—every raise in salary 
makes her less likely to marry.” This means, of course, 
less likely to marry for money. When she has a chance 
to marry for love, the daughter of a multi-millionaire ac- 
cepts it as delightedly as the poorest factory girl. To 
this extent, certainly, 

“The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 

Are sisters under their skins.” 
In like manner the Colonel and the humblest sub- 
altern are brothers under their skins. When he falls in love, 
neither of them needs to be driven into marriage, much 
less starved into it. 
Those who use this argument forget that the sys- 
tematic underpayment of women really makes it harder 
for men to marry. Often women are preferred for work 
which they can do no better than men—perhaps not so 
well—simply because they can be forced to work cheaper 
than men. Then the man cannot get a job and he can- 
not afford to marry. A. S. B. 


AN OBSCURE WRITER 





_Mr. Conroy next quotes from a communication sent 
to the Forum by a woman named Lottie M. Montgomery, 
who predicts that in the future “every woman will be a 
law unto herself” in matters of morality, and apparently 
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moment admit that his anti-marriage views were a fair 
sample of what the antis believe. 

A few suffragists and a great many anti-suffragists 
hold loose and objectionable views on the marriage ques- 
tion; but the Suffrage Association is no more responsible 
for the former than the Anti-Suffrage Association for the 
latter. A. S. B. 


STARS OF PRAISE 


Mr. Conroy says: “ ‘The Case for Woman Suffrage,’ 
a Bibliography of suffrage literature published by the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League and sold by the National Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, sneers at the ‘old-fashioned’ suf- 
frage arguments, and gives the highest meed of praise to 
the radical Feminists and Socialists.” 

As a matter of fact, the Bibliography gives seven stars 
of praise to John Stuart Mill’s conservative book on the 
woman question, and only four to Bernard Shaw’s disserta- 
tion on “The Womanly Woman,” from which Mr. Conroy 
quotes (apparently as the most shocking passage he can 
find in the Bibliography) Shaw’s characteristic declaration 
that one of the best things about equal suffrage will be to 
make women less womanly “in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term.” 

The point, however, is utterly trivial. President M. 
Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr explains in the preface to 
the Bibliography that the stars of praise represent simply 
the personal opinion of the compiler, Miss Marjorie Ladd 
Franklin. A. S. B. 


“FREE TO DO ANYTHING” 


Mr. Conroy says_in big capitals: ‘Women are today 
free to do anything men are permitted to do under the 
laws of God or man.” Women are not allowed to cast a 
vote. This is the crux of the whole matter about which 
we are arguing. 

This particular sex disability brings a whole series of 
others in its train. Women are ineligible to most offices. 
In Massachusetts a woman cannot be a notary public; in 
Louisiana she cannot be a witness to a legal document; in 
many States she cannot serve on a school board; in West 
Virginia she cannot serve on the board of a charitable in- 
stitution; in most States a married woman has no legal 
rights over her own children, so long as she lives with her 
husband. 

Suppose men were free to do everything that women 
are permitted to do, “under the laws of God or man,” with 
the exception that no man was allowed to vote, and all the 
laws were made by the women, and all the tax-money spent 
by the women as they saw fit. Would not a strenuous pro- 
test go up from the excluded men, and an earnest demand 
for their emancipation? 

If the Golden Rule is the '- 








does not believe in the laws 7f morelier oe non sinden 
stood. Nobody at National 
anything about this Lottie } a 
of authority to speak for the ab ris , 

says: “To substantiate my statements I refer to the lead- 
ing spokeswomen of the Feminist miovement, i.e., Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Ellen Key, Emma Goldman, 
Mrs. C. G. Hartley, and to Bernard Shaw and Ibsen.” Lot- 
tie Montgomery’s list of alleged “leading spokeswomen” 
is absolutely fantastic. No less fantastic is Mr. Conroy’s 
assertion that each of these is “a suffragist who either 
speaks for the suffrage cause, or whose writings are recom- 
emnded or published or circulated by the National Woman 
Suffrage Association.” Emma Goldman goes about the 
country lecturing against woman suffrage. Her writings 
have certainly never been recommended, published or cir- 
culated by the Suffrage Association. Here again Mr. Con- 
roy is guilty of deliberate misstatement. Not one suffra- 
gist in a thousand ever read any of Mrs. C. G. Hartley’s 
works, or would think of calling her a “leading spokes- 
woman of the Feminist movement.” Mrs. Gilman is a 
sturdy upholder of morality, and so strict in her views that. 
she is reviled by advocates of free love as an ascetic and 
a Puritan. 

Lottie Montgomer’s letter in the Forum is devoted 
mainly to answering an astounding article in favor of poly- 
gamy, by a gentleman who is apparently an anti, since he 
asserts that equal suffrage has done no good where it pre- 
vails, and that women already have everything they need 
except husbands. If the suffrage movement is to be held 
responsible for every foolish thing that any suffragist says, 
the anti-suffrage movement must be held equally respon- 
sible for every foolish thing that any anti says, including 
this gentleman’s advocacy of polygamy. But the antis are 
not at all willing to have the rule work both ways. 

An amusing instance of this is the case of Mr. E, Bel- 
fort Bax. He is opposed to legal marriage and in favor 
of “free unions.” The Ohio anti-suffragists were under 
the impression that he was a suffragist, and they published 
his anti-marriage views in a leaflet, as a sample of the 
shocking things that suffragists believe. As it happens, 
Mr. E. Belfort Bax is a red-hot opponent of woman suf- 
frage, and has written “a book fiercely attacking it. But 
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A STRONG FORTIFICATION 





A pleasant reminiscence of Lucy Stone is given by 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler of Vermont, in a Christmas letter to 
the editor of The Woman's Journal. She says: 

“I was riding with her once in her carriage in Dorches. 
ter, while she was distributing milk to babes, and food to 
others, besides reading matter in some places ; and I was in- 
terested not only in her charitable work-but in her conver- 
sation and sweet spirit to all. I asked her how she had 
kept such a sweet spirit through all her experiences in her 
work. Her reply was, ‘Mrs. Chandler, I never got in front 
of my work.’ What a splendid fortification she had!” 





I am in favor of bringing the votes of women to the 
reinforcement of all good causes.—George Hodges, D.D. 


Dean of Episcopal Theological School, 


Cambri 
Sean ambridge, 





Equal suffrage enlarges women’s mental horizon 


and inculcates tolerance.—Sir Joseph George Ward 
Premier of New Zealand. 





Woman suffrage has been beneficial. It has inter- 
ested women in questions of State, and it is difficult to 
estimate its educative influence.—Sir Robert Stout, Chief 
Justice of New Zealand. 


—_-—. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


States Where Women Have Full Suffrage—Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, California, 
Kansas, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, Montana, Alaska. 

Presidential and Municipal Suffrage—Illinois. 

States Which Vote On Question in 1916—Iowa (June 

5), South Dakota, West Virginia. 

State Which Votes On Question in 1917—Arkansas. 

State Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature 








when these facts came to light, the antis would not for a 
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and Must Pass Another—Tennessee, 
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‘while No. 2 received 52,612; Nos. 





(Continued from page 9.) _ 
‘central wards referred to above, 
No. 1 received only 15,321. votes, 


3 and 4 each nearly as many. 

Take the second ward, for in- 
stance. Out of 3,017 official bal- 
lots cast, 2,730 were against the 
suffrage amendment, and only 46 
against increasing the city’s in- 
debtedness. 

In the third ward, out of 1,848 
official ballots cast, 1,817 were 
against the suffrage amendment, 
and ily 31 against increasing 
the city’s indebtedness. 

In the fourth ward, out of 1,964 
official ballots cast, g@,928 were 
against the suffrage amendment, 


and only 36 against increasing] 


the city’s indebtedness. 

In the seventh ward, out of 
4,201 official ballots cast, 3,622 
were against the suffrage amend- 
ment, and only*171 against in- 
creasing the city’s indebtedness. 

In the eleventh ward, out of 
1,409 official ballots cast, -1,326 
were against the suffrage amend- 
ment, and only 6 against increas- 
ing the city’s indebtedness. 

In the thirteenth ward, out of 
2,878 official ballots cast, 2,554 
were against the suffrage amend- 
ment, and only 74 against in- 
creasing the city’s indebtedness. 

Besides these six wards, at 
least a dozen others told a simi- 
lar story of how the suffrage 
amendment was sandbagged— 
human rights sidetracked for a 
big city debt. 

The scheme adopted to bring 
about such results was to “as- 
sist” the voters in marking their 
ballots. A sample ballot was 
handed by the recognized precinct 
leader to the voter upon entering 
the election booth, who was as- 
sumed to be, and who confessed to 
be, too ignorant to cast his ballot 


Petition of California Citizens 
for Prohibition Shows Over 75 
Per Cent. Women Signers 





A petition filed with the Secre- 
tary of State of California Dec. 
30 insures the submission next 
fall to the people of the State of a 
proposition for absolute prohibi- 
tion in California. If carried, the 
prohibition law would go into ef- 
fect January 1, 1920. 

The petitions for the prohibib- 
tion initiative show at least 75 
per cent. of the names those of 
women. 

Two Superior California peti- 
tions—Tehama and _ Siskiyou 


of the names estimated at close 
to 80 per cent. are of women, and 
married women predominate, ac- 
cording to the Sacramento Bee. 


One hundred and _fifty-nine 
women hold elective offices in 
Kansas counties and townships, 
The counties of the State average 
a little more than one woman of- 
ficial each. Of the total number 
of women officeholders, 126 oc 
cupy elective county offices. 


Mrs. Hannah D. Long of Tren- 
ton, N. J., recently began her 
duties as the first policewoman 
in New Jersey. Mrs. Long has 
supervision of dance halls, places 
where liquor is sold supposedly 
to minors, and will also look af- 
ter girls who are in the streets 
after dark. 


Lieutenant-Governor W. _ Y. 
Morgan of Kansas has suggested 
to Kansas Republicans that Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter be made 
a delegate to the national Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago June 
7, and D. A. Ellsworth, another 
prominent Republican, has also 
added the name of Miss Mary 





without help. This had been pre- 


2nd, 3rd and 4th amendments 
were invariably marked “yes’ 
and No. 1 “no,” except in a ©w 
precincts, and by this usurp:tion 
of the rights, dignity and répon- 
sibility of the ignorant ele-torate, 
the great majority was built up 
against the suffrage amendment. 

Had the voters not received or- 
ders at the leaders’ meeting, nor 
been guided by the marked sam- 
ple ballot, and had they been 
given a free, unintluenced choice 
in voting, the majority against 
the suffrage amendment would 
have been many thousands less 
than it was, if not wiped out al- 
together. 

It was not the limp logic, nor 
the distorted facts, nor the flimsy 
arguments of those opposed to 
woman suffrage upon principle, 
that compassed the defeat of 
Amendment No. 1, but political 
hugger-muggery at the polls. It 
was indeed lamentable to observe 
great numbers of intelligent, ed- 
ucated and well-meaning men, 
themselves enjoying full political 
rights, unable to overcome their 
prejudices, turning deaf ears to 
the appeal of the women for the 
same privileges; but it was truly 
pitiful to witness great masses 
of men being directed to the 
polling booths as shepherds lead 
or drive their flocks of sheep to 
pasture. Against the thousands 


of good men and true who voted | Farm Journal Building, 


against the amendment at the 


lao word here of complaint or 
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criticism. 
Those who adopted such meth- 
ods for controlling the votes of 
the ignorant, or who tacitly ap- 
proved of such methods, were not 
living up to the high calling of 
American citizenship. It was a 
travesty upon republican _ princi- 
ples and a reproach to our city 
that thousands of men who ac- 
knowledge themselves too ignor- 
ant to cast a vote unaided, should 
be made use of to deprive intelli- 
gent women of their political 
rights. Manly men should see to 
it, in any future contest in our 
city where the rights of women 
are concerned, that they be given 
a square deal, a true, and not a 
tainted verdict, such as was 
rendered on November 2nd. 
Nevertheless, the friends of the 
suffrage cause have much reason 
for rejoicing that so many thou- 
sands of thoughtful, earnest, un- 
yoked and unkept men, with 
sense enough to vote without be- 
ing shown, over 77,000 in Phila- 
delphia alone, cast aside ancient 
prejudices and helped to carry 
forward the standard of equal 
rights and true democracy within 
sight of the promised land. 
Wilmer Atkinson, 
President Pennsylvania Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage. 


Washington Square, 


jday, the meeting and voting place 


counties—showed that a majority }) 


nenfacear afi. 


as a city, 


without an arrest for drunkenness 
or disorderly conduct. 


"|MARGARET WILSON 
DESCRIBES PLAN 


Would Make School Buildings 
Centre Where Citizens Could 
Meet for Civic Good 





Every school building in the 
United States was pictured as a 
potential Town Hall at a session 
of the American Civic Association 
last week, at which Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson, daughter of Presi- 
dent Wilson, presided. 

Miss Wilson described the so- 
cial centre movement as a plan 
to make each school buildirg, 
now idle 18 hours or more each 


of citizens of its district, associ- 
ated in one non-partisan, non-ex- 
clusive organization to deliberate 
questions on which they vote and 
to promote in more direct ways 
the kife and happiness of the 
neighborhood and city and town. 
The idea that it was proposed to 
make the schools social centres 
for public amusement or to throw 
them open to whatever public or- 
ganization might, for the mo- 
ment, interest the board of edu- 
cation, she said, was a miscon- 
ception. 


“DRY” NEW YEAR 
IN SEVEN STATES 


Over 3,000 Saloons Wiped Out in 
Seven States, in Four of Which 
Women Vote 





State-wide prohibition of sale 
and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors became effective in seven 
States at midnight Dec. 31, put- 
ting out of business more than 
3000 saloons and a large number 
of breweries, wholesale liquor 
houses and distilleries, according 
to the figures of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. Four of the 
seven States, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, were 
States where women vote, and 
in one of them, Iowa, the question 
''<¢\ before the voters. 

vent dry by virtue of 

prohibition. Most of 

had been dry under lo- 
cal option, and only about 150 sa- 
loons were forced out of business. 
Idaho’s prohibition law is said to 
be one of the most drastic in the 
Union. It not only prohibits the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, 
but makes possession of any kind 
of malt or spirituous liquor a 
crime, excepting wine for sacra- 
mental purposes and pure alcohol 
for medical, scientific and me- 
chanical uses, which is procurable 
only on an order from the Pro- 
bate Court. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver, 
Col., on New Year’s afternoon 
celebrated the coming of dry Col- 
orado with a program every hour, 
beginning at 4 o’clock. 

Hundreds of popular _periodi- 
cals were withdrawn from news- 
stand sale in Washington be- 
cause of the State-wide prohibi- 
tion law forbidding the advertis- 
ing of liquors. In cases where 
magazines were not withdrawn, 
the pages containing liquor ad- 
vertisements had been cut out. 

A magazine distributing agency 
announced that several publica- 
tions would issue editions not 
containing liquor advertising for 
sale in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. 

For the first time in its history 
Portland, Oregon, 
ended on Jan. 3 a 24-hour period 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





bidding of conscience, there is 
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PAUPERS EQUAL 
WOMEN IN STATE 


(Continued from page 9.) 
™ Louisiana—Idiots, insane, fel- 
ons, men unable to read and 
write in English, women. (c) 
Maine—Paupers, insane, men 
unable to read and write in Eng- 
lish, Indians who have not sev- 
ered tribal relations, women. 
Maryland—Felons, lunatics, 
bribers, women. 
Massachusetts—Paupers, men 
unable to read and write in Eng- 
lish, women. (a) 
Michigan—Indians with tribal 
relations, women. (a, c) 
Minnesota—Felons, insane, In- 
dians who have not severed tribal 
relations, women. (a) 
Mississippi—Insane, 
dians not taxed, felons, bigamists, 
men unable to read and write in 
English, women. (a) 
Missouri—Felons, soldiers, sail- 


idiots, In- 


ors, and marines in U. S. service, 
women. 

Montana—F clons, 
sane, Indians who have not sev- 
ered tribal relations, soldiers, 


idiots, in- 


vice. 
Nebraska — Felons, 
women. (a) 
Nevada—Idiots, insane, felons. 
New Hampshire—Paupers, in- 
sane, idiots, felons, women. (a) 
New Jersey—Idiots, paupers, 


insane, 


insane, felons, soldiers, sailors 
and marines in U. S. 
women. (a) 

New Mexico—lIdiots, 
felons, Indians who have not sev- 
ered tribal relations, women. (a) 

New York—Offenders against 
elective franchise rights, guilty of 
bribery, betting on elections, men 
convicted of a felony and not re- 
citizenship by the 
) convicts in house 


service, 


insane, 


stored to 
Executive (a,c 
of refuge or reformatory are not 
disqualified, women. 

North Carolina 
tics, felons, women. 

North Dakota—Felons, insane, 
tribal Indians, women. (a) 

Ohio—Idiots, felons, 
sailors and marines in 


Idiots, luna- 





insane, 
soldiers, 
U. S. service, women. (a) 

Oklahoma—Felons, idiots, in- 
sane, men unable to read and 


write in English, Indians who 





tail liquor and brewery establish- 
ments were closed: 





Retail 3reweries 

liquor and dis- 

establishments tilleries 

closed. closed. 
Colorado ...... 1,615 12 
DE cvaseceae Ge 6 
Oregon ........ 1,844 15 
Washington ... 2,612 17 
TO cxikevce 6,659 50 

WHO WOULD 


VOTE INTELLICENTLY 


Must understand all political issues. For 
full particulars upon SOCIALIST STUDY 
COURSES BY MAIL, apply to 

Rand School of Social Science 


140-P East 19th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


BERTHA H. MAILLY, Executive Secretary 











Beautify Pursiture 
PROTECT FLOORS and 
Floor Coverings from in- 
jury by using 
Glass Onward Sliding 

Furniture Shoe 
In place of Castors 
If your dealer will not 
supply you write us. 
ONWARD MPG. CO, 
Menasha, Wis. Berlin,Ont. 











To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well 
known publications, among them 
“The Woman's Journal.” If you have | 
a book or a booklet, a magazine or a 
newspaper to bring out, write us. 
Open day and night. | 
BE. L. Grimes Company. 
122 Pearl 8t., Boston. 





The following number of re- 


have not severed tribal relations, 


sailors, and marines in U. S. ser-! 


women, (a) 

Oregon—lIdiots, insane, con- 
victed of felony, U. S. soildiers 
and sailors. 

Pennsylvania—Felons, non-tax- 
payers, women. 

Porto Rico—Felons, insane, 
soldiers, sailors and marines in 
U. S. service, women. 

Rhode Island—Paupers, 
tics, felons, women.* 

South Carolina—Felons,  in- 
sane, paupers, men who have not 
paid taxes or cannot read and 
write, women. 

South Dakota—Insane, felons, 
U. S. soldiers, seamen and ma- 
rines, women. (a) 

Tennessee—Felons, men failing 
to pay poll tax, women. 

Texas—lIdiots, lunatics, felons, 
U. S. soldiers, marines and sea- 
men, women. 

Utah—Idiots, insane, felons, 
soldiers, sailors and marines in 
U. S. service. 

Vermont—Men lacking appro- 
bation of local board of civil au- 
thority, women, (a) 

Virginia—Idiots, lunatics, pau- 
_ pers, soldiers, sailors and marines 
in the U. S. service, men failing 
to pay poll tax, women. 

Washington — Idiots, lunatics, 
felons, Indians who have not sev- 
ered tribal relations. 

West 
tics, felons, women. 

Wisconsin—Insane, felons, tri- 
bal Indians, women. (a) 

Wyoming—ldiots, insane, fel- 
ons, persons unable to read State 
Censtitution. 


luna- 


Virginia—Idiots, luna- 


(a) School suffrage granted certain 
classes of women subject to- various re- 
strictions. 

(b) Presidential and partial municipal 
and county suffrage granted to women. 

(c) Suffrage on taxation and bonding 
propositions granted certain classes of 
women subject to various restrictions. 

(d) Municipal suffrage in town of Fells- 
mere, 





*Non-taxpayers are required to register 

No one can give any reasofi 
against woman suffrage, except 
such arguments of conservative 
timidity as have generally with- 
stood every step in the advance- 
ment of mankind.—Rey. Charles 
F. Dole. 





Miss Margaret Foley 


For speaking engagements 
before men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations, Miss Margaret 
Toley may be reached by ad- 


dressing her in care of 


The Woman’s Journal 
585 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 











Suffrage 
Exchange 


I AM AN EDUCATED MAN and know 
suffrage. Am a good writer. My em- 
ployer will remove me if I write for suf- 
frage, so I want to change occupation. 
Will some suffragist buy, improve and 
stock a small farm and sell to me at lib- 
eral advance and 8 per cent. interest, noth- 
ing down and seven years’ time? Then I 
can and will work, write and speak for 
suffrage. Will give a good business trade. 
Address “U,” care Woman's Journal. 





(2) 


HILLCREST ORCHARD, a private home 
for invalids or convalescents (not a sana- 
torium) but a quiet refined home in the 
Orchard Country of California where 
guests can receive care and conscientious 
medical service. For terms address, Doc- 
tor Annie Anderson, Los Gatos, California. 
(eow2) 








sU FFRAGE SUPPLIES. 





HELP US to dispose of our 1000 Suf- 
frage Cook Books. $1.00 per copy. $1.10 
prepaid, mailed to any point. Every 
recipe guaranteed. Equal Frine® ise Feder- 
ation, 3046 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburg, in 











SITUATIONS. 
it a al MEN AND WOMEN 
WANT U. S. Government Jobs, 
$75.00 anat. Rapid advance to $150 
month. Vacations. No layofis. Short 
hours, Common education sufficient. 


|“Poll” unnecessary. Write imo 
for free Hst of positions nen ° 


yearly before June 30. BA” 


Franklin Institute, Dep’t F124, eee is? 
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Comes Back ith Firm Belief 
That War Was Fault of Elec- 
torate Itself 





On his return from the peace. 
expedition this week Mr. Henry 
Ford declared that his trip had 
convinced him that the elector- 
ates in the European countries 
were responsible for the war. 

“A marked change has - come 
over my whole viewpoint since I 
went away,” he said, according‘ to 
the New York Times. “Before 
going to Europe I held the view 
that the bankers, militarists and 
munition manufacturers were re- 
sponsible. I come back with the 
firm belief that the people most 
to blame are the ones who are 
They have 
neglected to select the proper 
heads for their governments—the 
men who would prevent such 
In the great 
majority of the 
(voters) select their rulers 
then are afraid of them. They 
don’t write enough letters to 
them and let them know their 


getting slaughtered. 


chaotic conditions. 


cases 


views.” 

Asked if he thought a republic 
was not a more advisable form of 
government than a monarchy, 
Mr. Ford replied: 

“Yes, I think that is so. But 
Vrance is a and it 
doesn't elect the men who would 
prevent the nation preparing for 
war. And you see where I'rance 
is now. The trouble is that citi- 
zens don’t take enough interest in 
But so far as 


republic, 


the government. 
neglecting government is con- 
cerned, I am one of the worst of- 
fenders. I have been a voter for 
thirty-one years, and during that 
time | have voted but six times. 
‘Then it was because Mrs. Ford 
drove me to do it. 

“Formerly my idea was that in 
this country also the men behind 


the campaign for preparedness 
were the militarists and munition 


manufacturers. But I find the 
people who don’t elect the right 
men are the ones to blame; they 
should express their own minds.” 
Mr. Ford did not 
this fact out, he would 
probably recognize its truth: 
That in none of the nations now 


Although 
point 


at war do women form a part of 


electorate, and that when 


matter as 


the 
such a vital 
peace is settled by 
of the voters, women 


vote and are needed as voters. 


WOMAN SURVIVOR 





WOULD AVOID WAR 





Dr. Greil Makes 


erty on Ancona 





After escaping by a_ hair 


breadth with her life from the 
horrors of the Ancona disaster, 
Greil arrived in New|have a nice piece of cheese. All 


Dy.. C. 3. 


, Sa 
eee 


When the women of Manitoba 
brought before Premier Norris 
and his Cabinet their suffrage pe- 
tition which was to represent 15 
per cent. as many names of wom- 
en as there were votes cast at the 
last provincial election, they pre- 
sented a list of signatures 1,159 
feet long. Instead of securing 
signatures amounting to I5 per 
cent. of the male electors, they 
secured 33.9 per eent., every one 
certified by a chartered account. 
ant. 

Mr. T. H. Johnson, member of 
the Cabinet, introduced the big 
delegation of women from the Po- 
litical Equality League, describing 


people |the occasion as one of the epoch- 
and|making events of the province. 


Dr. Mary Crawford, pointing 
to the petitions on the table, re- 
minded the Cabinet that the wom- 
en had carried out their pledge— 
to secure the bona fide signatures 
of women amounting to 15 per 
cent. of the total number of male 
The Liberal party had 
she 


electors. 
supported equal suffrage, 
said: so had the Labor party, and 
the Conservative party 
elections. 
declared, 


so had 
just before the 
“So,” Dr. Crawford 
“we have a solid phalanx of pub- 


, 


last 


lic opinion behind us.’ 
Mrs. Fred J. Dixon 
out that the greater part of the se- 
curing of signatures had been the 
work of individuals, often at 
great sacrifice. Fifty-five thou- 
sand sheets of literature had been 
sent out to stir up the indifferent. 
There had been no paid workers. 
They had all kept before them 


“the vision of things to be, when 


pointed 


now.” 
Mrs. Amelia 


geon Creek, 93 years old, 


MANITOBA WOMEN MORE _|{ 
THAN DOUBLED PROMISE 
Mrs. Burritt, 93 Years Old, Ceaselessly Climbed Stairs and 


Secured 4,250 Signatures—Premier Norris Dgaclares 
Government Will Fulfil Pledge and Give Vote 








generations yet unborn reap the 
harvest of the seed we are sowing 


3urritt, of Stur- 
told 
how she had ceaselessly “climbed 


4 
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steps, up and down,” since last 
June, securing signatures. “I 
often had to educate them,” she 
said, referring to indifferent or 
stubborn women, “Sometimes I 
would get tired while talking and 
I would ask to sit down. Then 
[ felt better and I would go at ’em 
again.” 

Mrs. Burritt alone had secured 
4,250 signatures out of the 35,- 
584 total. “I could have got 8,000 
if I had found them all in,” she 
said in a determined voice, amid 
applause. 

Mrs. A. V. Thomas told of an 
equal franchise bill being intro- 
duced in the local house 25 years 


Gimli, the Icelandic women hav- 
ing started the movement here. 
She praised the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, which lent mate- 
rial assistance in the work. 
Premier Norris told the dele- 
gation that he realized the extent 
of their campaign and the diffi- 
culties encountered by opposition. 
“You have more than complied 
with what we asked you to do,” 
“We said we 
would undertake to pass legisla- 


said the premier. 


tion when you had secured a cer- 
tain percentage of bona fide sig- 
natures. There is no questioning 
the authenticity of these names. 
They are ail certified. You have 
done your part and the govern- 
ment idea of shrinking 
away from what it promised to 
do. 

“We accept the responsibility 
of our statements, and are pre- 
pared to try and carry out our 
platform as far as we honestly 
can. In fact, the equal franchise 
bill is prepared 
ready for the printers. 


has no 


and is almost 
It will be 
presented at the opening of the 
House, and we expect it to pass 
before the ad- 
vanced.” 


session is far 








TO EAT CHEESE 


war or 
the attitude 
need the 


Significant 
Statement After Losing Prop- 


WAS UNLADYLIKE 





London Paper Tells Old Belief 
That Curds Were Improper 
Diet for Women 





There was a time, says the Lon- 
don Chronicle, when cheese was 
regarded as too vulgar a diet for 
This belief is 
referred to in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Wives and Daughters,” and also 
in “The Visits of Elizabeth,” 
where Mrs. Elinor Glyn makes 
her heroine write: “I was glad to 


well-bred ladies. 


York last week almost penniless 
because her entire fortune of $20,- 
009 went to the bottom with the 
ship. Even the clothes she wore 
had been given her at the -Ameri- 
can Embassy at London. 

Dr. Greil was called to Washing- 
ton as a witness for the govern- 
ment. 

“T realize now, as I did not at 
the time,” said Dr. Greil, “the se- 
riousness of the international sit- 
uation caused by the Ancona’s 
sinking.” But she added these 
words, significant as confling from 
a woman: “I would rather have 
gone down with the ship than 
have my country involved in war 
on account of my affidavit.” 


the time I was with Godmamma 
I was not allowed to, as it isn’t 
considered proper for girls.” A 
correspondent of “Notes and 
Queries” for April 24, 1909, 
writes: “When I was living in Ja- 
maica, some years ago, a friend of 
mine who would now, if living, be 
about 95, told me that before he 
left England as’a young man it 
was not the custom for ladies to 
eat cheese. Though he had been 
in England so lately as 1874, he 
believed that ladies suffered the 
same privation at that time, and 
almost refused to believe me when 
T told him that they did not.” 





NINETEEN SIXTEEN 
TO BE BABY YEAR 





Julia Lathrop Appoints First 
Week in March for Nation to 
Study Baby Question 


The facts about American 
babies, the needs of American 
babies and America’s respon- 


sibility to her babies this year will 


be known as never before be- 
cause the first week in March will 
week 


be baby throughout 


country, announces Miss Julia C. 


dren’s bureau. 
is baby year. 


More than 400 communities 


the 


Lathrop, head of the federal chil- 
Nineteen sixteen 


a . ’ 8, 1916 aatee: 
CHICAGO WOMEN 


PATROL STR 


Hundreds of Women Go on Duty 
on City’s New Citizen Police 
Force 


Hundreds of women were 
among the first 2000 of Chicago’s 
proposed 20,000 citizen police 
force which went on duty last 
week. They took up their patrol 
in the politest, as well as the 
toughest districts in the city. Mil- 
lionaires’ row along Lake Shore 
drive and Little Italy, a short 
distance away, were the districts 
chosen. That women were to be 
allowed on the force was not 
known until Louis Damon, secre- 
tary of the Civic Co-operators, 
sponsor for the movement, made 
the announcement. 

“They'll be better than men,” 
said Lamon. “They notice things 


quicker than men. The force will 
ago by a private member fromjbe composed 


mostly of women. 
When complete every block in 
the city will have a citizen police” 
man or policewoman.” 


JOHN BARRETT IS 
FOR SUFFRAGE 





Nearly Every Speaker at Pan- 
American Congress in Favor of 
Votes for Women 


Previous to the women’s aux- 
iliary conference of the second 
Pan-American scientific congress 
the executive committee of the 
congress decided that political 
questions would be out of place in 
the permanent acts of the confer- 
ence. This ruling was not in- 
tended primarily to head off a 
suffrage resolution, according to 
Secretary General John Barrett. 
“No one attending this con- 
gress is a more ardent suffragist 
than myself,” declared Mr. Bar- 
in an interview with a Phil- 
North American  re- 
“I have favored woman 


rett, 
adelphia 
porter. 





Proportional Representation by 
Decreasing Other States 


Equal suffrage States will have a 
larger- proportional representation 
at the National Republican Con- 
vention in Chicago next June be- 
cause the new apportionment of 
delegates has decreased the repre- 
sentation of some of the non-suf- 
frage States. Under the new ap- 
portionment, the State of Alabama 
loses eight delegates, Arkansas 
three, Ftorida four, Georgia 11, 
Louisiana eight, Mississippi eight, 
New’Mexico two, New Nork three, 
North Carolina three, South Caro- 
lina seven, Tennessee three, Texas 
(4, Virginia nine, Hawaii six, 
Philippines two, Porto Rico two. 

The delegates from the equal 
suffrage States number six from 
Arizona, 26 from California, 12 
from Colorado, eight from Idaho, 
58 from Illinois, 20 from Kansas, 
six from Nevada, 10 from Oregon, 
eight from Utah, 14 from Wash- 
ington and six from Wyoming— 
making a total of 174. 





“San Francisco was the city 
that tried to beat sufirage in Cal- 
ifornia, and thought she had done 
it,” says the San Francisco Star. 
“At the last election in San Fran- 
cisco, women voted by a larger 
percentage than the men, accord- 
ing to the registrar’s, report.” 





Marie Doro will take the part of 
Melinda in “Melinda and Her Sis- 
ter,” the suffrage operetta by Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont and Miss Elsie 
Maxwell, 








suffrage for thirty years. You 
will note that nearly every 
speaker on the program is a suf- 
fragist and, of course, there is no 
restriction against the injection of 
the suffrage problem into the dis- 








cussion.” 








things. 
suffrage they won’t want to be 
moving all the time, for fear of 
losing their votes.—Puck. 


A group of ice houses went up 
in flames recently and, according 
to a newspaper report, “twelve 
hundred tons of ice were reduced 
to ashes.”—Boston Transcript. 





“Well, George, are you perfect- 
ly satisfied?” asked his uncle, af- 
ter the Christmas party was over. 
“No, uncle, I ain't,” was the 
plaintive reply. “Bless my soul, 
liow’s that?” “Why,” replied 
George, “auntie told me to eat as 
much as I wanted, and I 


couldn’t.” 


’ 


ing babies. 


amendment. 





representing every ~State in the 
Union, are already laying their} The women didn’t vote in Sodom 
plans for baby week in order that 
during those seven day the needs 
of the babies may be presented so 
that all the parents in those com- 
munities will learn a little better 
how to care for their babies, and 
all citizens will realize that they 
have a special obligation to safe- 
guard the conditions surround- 





and Gomorrah— 
No suffrage rights had they; 
And—this ought to fill the anti- 
suffs with horrah— 
Where are them towns today? 
—New York Tribune. 





Johnny, aged five, had a habit 
of using in his conversation every 
big word he happened to hear, re- 
gardless of its meaning. One 








The Michigan State Grange re- ,morning he and his elder brother 
cently adopted a resolution favor- were trying to wash from the 
ing the Susan B. Anthony suffrage same basin, to Johnny’s detri- 


ment; and he ran into the kit- 


LAST LAUGHS 





There are compensations in alk chen, exclaiming, “Mother, Char- 
When women get the 


‘ye’s metropolizing the whole 


laudatory !” 





Cetil was suffering from tooth- 
ache. “You'll be a brave boy and 
have it out, won’t you, dear?” 
pleaded his mother. “It won't 
hurt much, and then the ache 
will all be over.” Then his broth- 
er, one year older, came to his 
mother’s aid. “Aw, go on an’ 
have it out,” he said. “What’s 
the matter wit’ yeh? Don’t you 
know it'll be one less to clean?” 





Sir Walter Raleigh, professor 
of English Literature at Oxford, 
recently arrived in New York. 

An American colleague in Lon- 
don wrote to a friend in the 
United States to meet Sir Walter, 
but supplied only the description 
of him that he was a “very tall 
man.” The friend has just writ-. 
ten to London: 





“I watched several tall men 
come down the gangplank, and 
when I saw one who I thought 
might be Raleigh I walked wp to 
him and said, ‘Excuse me, sir, are 
you Sir Walter Raleigh? He 
happened to be a very typical 
Westerner and not the professor 
of. English literature at Oxford, 
and he replied: 


ie QO, sir, I’m Christopher 
,;” 
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